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ORIGINAL  PIECES. 


THE  ALBUM. 


LINES    TO    A    LADY. 

BY   MR.  N.  P.   WILLIS. 

The  leaf  floats  by  upon  the  stream, 

Unheeded  in  its  silent  path; 
The  vision  of  the  shadowy  dream 

A  similar  remembrance  hath. 

The  cloud  that  steals  across  the  moon 
Scarce  brightens  ere  its  hues  are  gone ; 

The  mist  that  shrouds  the  lake — as  soon 
Must  vanish,  when  the  night  hath  flown. 

The  dove  hath  cleft  the  pure  blue  sky, 
No  traces  of  his  wing  are  there ; 

The  light  hath  dwelt  in  beauty's  eye ; 
It  was  but  now — and  now  is — where? 
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The  winds  of  night  have  passed  the  flower- 
Hath  morning  found  its  gay  leaf  dim  1 

The  bird  hath  sung  by  lady's  bower, 
To-morrow — will  she  think  of  him  1 

Thus,  lady,  have  I  crossed  thy  path, 
Like  bird,  or  mist,  or  leaf,  or  cloud — - 

My  name  a  like  remembrance  hath ; 
Deep  shall  its  sleep  be — in  my  shroud. 

But  still,  the  cloud  may  not  forget 

The  moon's  serene,  but  fleeting  light — 

The  bird,  the  leaf,  remember  yet. 

All  that  hath  made  their  pathway  bright. 

And  I — though  cold  neglect  be  mine, 
My  name  to  deep  oblivion  given. 

Will,  while  on  earth,  remember  thine. 
And  breathe  it  to  my  lyre  in  Heaven. 


"  A  Landscape  of  Poussin's  represents  a  groupe  of  Shep- 
herdesses dancing  to  the  music  of  the  pipe. — In  the  back 
ground  is  seen  a  tomb  with  this  inscription,  /  also  lived  amid 
the  delights  of  Arcadia  /" 

Diderot  on  Dramatic  Poetry. 


Grave  of  the  beautiful !    around  thy  sod 
The  foot  of  Love  hath  trod. 
Home  of  the  lovely !  o'er  thy  couch  of  rest 
The  wild  bird  builds  her  nest. 

Tho'  buoyant  youth  awhile  amid  the  gay, 
May  speed  in  votive  dance  the  hours  away, 
Yet  each  returning  close  of  day  shall  bring, 
To  the  sad  eye,  its  soft  and  dewy  spring ! 

For  thou  too,  ere  the  hand  of  death 
Had  hushed  thy  soft  and  gentle  breath. 
With  us  the  setting  sun  hast  seen. 
Sinking  behind  Zacynthus'  green ; 
And  seen  him,  on  Arcadia's  height. 
Fling  back  his  glorious  robe  of  light ! 
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Lov'd  tenant  of  this  lonely  dale. 

How  blest  thy  lot ! 
The  storms  that  rage  in  other  climes 

Molest  thee  not! 
The  shadows  of  declining  years, 

May  still  be  ours ! 
Thou  hadst  the  sunshine  of  this  life, 

But  not  its  showers ! 


THE    ADIEU. 


Lady  !  the  day  of  brief  enjoyment  o'er, 

We  bid  adieu,  perhaps  to  meet  no  more — 

And,  like  the  summer's  soft  and  dewy  sky, 

Weep  that  our  night  of  darkness  is  so  nigh. 

Oh !  it  was  sweet  to  wander  here  with  thee. 

Bound  in  the  spell  thy  presence  could  decree. 

Which  made  each  passing  moment,  hour,  and  day, 

Like  silver  streams,  glide  silently  away — 

Till,  swiftly  over,  as  a  summer  shower, 

Time  brings  us  to  the  last,  the  parting  hour. 

Farewell — and  tho'  we  never  meet  below. 

Still  shall  the  lucid  stream  of  memory  flow, 

And  show  us,  bright  within  its  crystal  bed. 

Things  numbered  with  the  distant  and  the  dead ; 

Where,  fancy  aiding,  I  shall  sweetly  see 

Thy  image,  as  it  looks  this  day  to  me. 

Yet  lovely  (tho'  arrayed  in  glistening  tears) 

Thro'  the  long  vista  of  departed  years. 

b2 
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And  tho'  ambition  in  my  bosom  glow, 
To  leave  an  honourable  name  below, 
I  will  not  ask  from  fame  a  prouder  meed, 
Than  what  by  thy  remembrance  is  decreed- 
Let  glory  pass — let  honour's  breath  depart. 
So  that  my  name  survive  within  thy  heart. 


MEMORY. 


Oh !  sweet  is  Memory's  balmy  breath, 

For  it  comes  like  perfume  across  the  soul, 

And  wins  from  the  withering  touch  of  death, 
Worth  which  had  sunk  in  his  stern  control. 

'Tis  like  the  stream  in  the  wilderness  lone, 

Which  with  mystic  spell  from  its  fountain  springs, 

Turning  whatever  it  leaves  to  stone, 
And  giving  duration  to  fading  things. 

The  rose  that  grows  in  the  garden  wild, 

And  flings  its  odour  along  the  air, 
Is  summer's  sweetest  and  frailest  child. 

And  dies  in  the  midst  of  her  tenderest  care 

But  Memory,  like  that  penciled  art, 

Which  bids  the  hues  of  the  rose  survive. 

Can  gather  those  things  which  are  dear  to  the  heart. 
In  their  pristine  colours  again  to  thrive. 
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Oh!  sweet  to  the  soul  is  her  balmy  breath — 
And  give  thine,  lady,  on  me  to  blow, 

That,  cherished  by  thee,  I  may  live  in  death, 
And  yet  survive  when  my  heart  is  low. 


MOONLIGHT    OF    THE    MIND. 


She  has  no  peer,  that  Lady  of  the  Night, 

Steeped  in  pale  maiden  hues  of  liquid  light, 

In  beauty  gliding  through  her  azure  halls, 

Clad  in  a  loveliness  that  never  palls  ; 

Dropping  her  veil  of  fragile  mist  at  times, 

And  'neath  it  blushing  o'er  man's  sickening  crimes. 

She  walks  the  white-robed  abbess  of  the  sky. 

Whom  poets  incense,  to  whom  lovers  sigh. 

Is  not  her  light  more  lovely  than  the  Day  ? 

When  streaming  floods  in  quivering  paleness  play 

On  the  deep  quiet  of  sequestered  lake. 

Where  shadows  of  some  mouldering  ruin  take 

Brighter  and  deeper  hues,  as  moonbeams  fall 

Athwart   some  casement  stained,  or  tottering  wall, 

Or  Gothic  spire?    The  mournful  willow's  leaves 

Are  edged  with  snowy  brilliance  as  it  heaves 

Its  pensile  boughs;  amid  his  serenade, 

The  night-bird's  plumage  is  still  softer  made, 
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And  music  chants  with  mellower,  deeper  swell, 

As  Moonlight  lingers  o'er  some  fairy  dell ; 

While  some  wild  beam,  in  amorous  dalliance  woos 

The  young  rose  trembling  under  midnight  dews. 

Then  Fancy  wakes,  and  in  her  dalliance  sweet 

Laps  the  rapt  Bard,  adoring  at  her  feet; 

Lifts  his  romantic  spirit  to  the  spheres, 

Where  angels'  colloquies  entranced  he  hears ; 

And  in  the  wild  delirium  of  delight, 

With  seraphs  murmurs,  till  the  death  of  Night. 

Calmer  than  this  fierce  fever  of  the  soul. 

Where  blissful  transports  in  succession  roll, 

Too  deeply  rapturous  to  live  beyond 

Some  gray,  old  dream,  conjured  by  elfin  wand. 

Is  that  rich,  sober,  melancholy  light. 

That  steals,  like  sorcery's  shadows  on  the  sight. 

And  wandering  gently  o'er  the  stricken  heart, 

Seems  all  its  own  pale  lustre  to  impart. 

Of  pensive  stillness,  quiet  joy  combined, 

The  rare  and  envied  moonlight  of  the  mind. 


THE    DESCENT    OF   POESY. 


To  exiled  Man,  from  blissful  Eden  driven, 
When  the  dark  earth  a  dwelling-place  was  given. 
And  doomed  by  just  decree,  with  ceaseless  toil, 
He  wrung  his  hard  earn'd  pittance  from  the  soil, 
How  dull  the  scene  that  met  his  aching  eyes  ! 
How  dreary  seemed  Life's  sad  realities ! 

The  rifted  rock — the  rugged  mountain's  side — 
The  sullen  lake,  where  slimy  monsters  glide — 
The  desert  wild — the  weed  encumbered  dell — 
The  horrid  caves  where  fierce  hyaenas  dwell — 
Woods  lightning-scathed — ^the  tempest-beaten  shore. 
Resounding  to  the  troubled  ocean's  roar — 
So  dark  the  view — to  man  oppressed  with  fears, 
What  a  wild  waste  the  dreary  world  appears ! 
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But  hark!    what  music  floats  along  the  sky? 
What  beams  of  glory  burst  upon  his  eye  1 
Lo!    yon  bright  form  with  tresses  angel  fair, 
And  golden  wings  that  cut  the  ambient  air — 
Clad  in  a  robe  of  many  tinted  dyes 
Whose  dazzling  lustre  with  the  rainbow  vies; 
Toward  yon  mountain's  sunny  side  she  bends, 
And  now  on  earth,  Heaven's  denizen  descends. 
At  her  approach,  swift  flies  each  darkened  scene, 
As  at  the  best  of  some  bright  fairy  queen. 
The  dark,  thick  mists  around  the  mountains  rolled 
Are  gilded  rich  with  burning  tints  of  gold. 
The  sun  bursts  forth ;  the  tranquil  ocean  seems 
A  mighty  mirror  glowing  in  his  beams. 
Clear  and  transparent  lies  the  silver  lake ; 
Fair  sunny  forms  its  peaceful  surface  break. 
And  calm,  and  deep  beneath  its  placid  breast 
Glittering,  a  lovely  landscape  lies  at  rest. 

Say,  who  is  she — ^that  vision  of  delight. 
That  clad  in  glory  bursts  upon  the  sight  ? 
I  know  the  lovely  nymph — ^'tis  she — 'tis  she. 
The  Heaven  descended  maid,  fair  poesy. 
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Upon  her  cheek  the  rose's  bkish  is  spread, 
A  wreath  of  laurel  binds  her  beauteous  head ; 
Her  graceful  arm  supports  a  golden  lyre, 
Whose  dulcet  notes,  heaven's  rapturous  joys  inspire. 
Man  in  his  prison-house  she  comes  to  bless, 
And  fill  with  dreams  of  joy,  and  heartfelt  happiness. 

Thro'  the  wide  world  with  lightsome  step  she  goes, 
To  soften  grief,  and  calm  affliction's  woes  ; 
Bright  blooms  the  earth,  and  springing  flow  ers  arise, 
At  the  gay  bidding  of  her  laughing  eyes. 
Tired  Care  with  angel  voice  she  lulls  to  sleep ; 
And  pale-faced  Sorrow  half  forgets  to  weep — 
To  Hope's  gay  dreams  she  gives  a  brighter  hue ; 
And  Fancy's  fallen  palace  builds  anew — 
Religion's  holy  flame  more  brightly  glows. 
And  Truth's  stern  voice,  relenting,  softer  grows. 

Fair  maid!    an  humble  shrine  we  raise  to  thee, 
Pure  as  thine  altar  may  our  off*erings  be ; 
Here  may  young  Genius  win  that  matchless  prize, 
The  look  of  love  from  Beauty's  sparkling  eyes ; 
Here  Beauty's  self  with  blushing  cheek  may  gaze 
At  the  warm  tribute  fond  Afl'ection  pays ; 
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Here  Friendship's  eye  may  drop  the  ready  tear, 
As  the  prized  marks  of  buried  Love  appear ; 
And  here  may  Taste  and  Virtue  ever  find 
The  soul's  pure  feast — the  banquet  of  the  mind. 


TO    THE   MOON. 

Light  of  the  musing  spirit !    still  thy  beams 
Rise  in  their  wildering  beauty  on  my  soul ; 
Still  will  they  rise,  when  many  an  aching  heart, 
And  tearful  eye,  which  nightly  gaze  and  mourn, 
Shall  coldly  sleep  beneath  them.     Thou  wilt  gleam 
On  the  cold  quiet  chambers  of  the  tomb. 
That  long,  last  home  which  shrouds  their  moulder- 
ing relics 
Awhile — and  pass  like  mortal  hope  away ! 

But  yet  for  thee — though  onward  in  thy  course 
Thou  movest  in  glory,  tho'  beneath  thy  light, 
The  wondering  tribes  of  earth  have  met  and  wor^- 

shipped. 
Believing  thee  a  Deity  enthroned ; 
For  thee,  for  thee,  there  is  a  coming  day, 
A  day  of  doom,  an  hour  of  desolation! 
The  Almighty  Power  that  called  thee  into  being. 
The  voice  of  high  Omnipotence  hath  spoken, 
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Thou  shalt  be  darkened — and  the  attending  stars 
Which  roll  around  thee  shall  withdraw  their  shining  ! 

Wlien  thou  and  all  thy  circling  train  of  orbs. 

Lie  in  one  wild  and  universal  wreck — - 

Yea!    and  the  beautiful  earth  thy  beams  adorn 

Shares  in  the  general  ruin — there  shall  dwell, 

In  higher  realms  than  ere  thine  orb  hath  circled, 

An  intellectual  ray — a  beam  immortal — 

An  emanation  of  Omnipotence — 

Now  prisoned  in  the  shadowy  robes  of  clay ! 


WOMAN, 

Sylph  of  the  blue  and  beaming  eye ! 

The  Muse's  fondest  wreaths  are  thine— 
The  youthful  heart  beats  warm  and  high, 

And  joys  to  own  thy  power  divine — 
Thou  shinest  on  the  flowery  path 

Of  youth — and  all  is  pleasure  there — 
Thou  soothest  man,  whene'er  he  hath 

An  eye  of  gloom — a  brow  of  care ! — 

To  youth,  thou  art  the  early  morn, 

With  "light,  and  melody,  and  song," 
To  beam  around ;  each  scene  adorn ; 

And  swiftly  speed  his  time  along. 
To  man,  thou  art  the  gift  of  Heaven — 

A  boon  from  regions  bright  above — 
His  lot  how  dark,  had  ne'er  been  given 

To  him,  the  light  of  woman's  love ! 

When  o'er  his  darkening  brow  the  storm 
Is  gathering  in  its  power  and  might, 

c  2 
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The  radiant  beam  of  woman's  form 

Breaks  thro'  the  cloud,  and  all  is  light- 
When  dire  disease  prepares  her  wrath 

To  pour  in  terror  from  above, 
How  gleams  upon  his  gloomy  path 
The  glowing  light  of  woman's  love ! 

When  all  around  is  clear  and  bright, 

And  pleasure  lends  her  fairest  charm. 
And  man,  enraptured  with  delight, 

Feels,  as  he  views,  his  bosom  warm. 
Why  glows  his  breast  with  joy  profuse, 

And  all  his  deeds,  his  rapture  prove? — 
It  is,  because  the  scene  he  views 

Thro'  the  bright  rays  of  woman's  love  ! 

Oh  Woman!  thine  is  still  the  power, 

Denied  to  all,  but  only  thee — 
To  chase  away  the  clouds  that  lower, 

To  darken  life's  eventful  sea — 
Thou  light  of  man ! — ^his  only  joy, 

Beneath  a  wide  and  boundless  sky! — 
Long  shall  thy  praise  his  tongue  employ, 

Sylph  of  the  blue  and  beaming  eye ! 
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A  SHRINE  the  sacred  Muses  rear, 

And  call  each  fond  enthusiast  near  ; 

All  who  e'er  felt  the  heart's  o'erflow, 

Or  Poesy's  excitement  know; — 

All  who  have  trod  that  flowery  way, 
Where  youthful  minstrels  love  to  play, 
Must  here  inscribe  their  votive  lay. 

As  if  with  inspiration  blest. 

They  all  approach,  and  with  the  rest, 

Love  comes  an  humble  pilgrim  here, 

Bright  myrtle-leaves  his  brow  entwine, — 
He  sighs — and  in  his  eye  a  tear 

Hangs  glistening  when  he  sees  the  shrine, 
For,  at  the  altar  where  he  bows, 
Stands  the  fair  object  of  his  vows. 
And  the  quick  throbbing  of  the  heart. 
Makes  from  his  lid  the  tear-drop  start. 
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Next  FRIENDSHIP  comes,  with  face  serene, 

With  gentle  air  and  ''placid  mien;" 

She  who  can  soothe  the  troubled  breast, 

And  render  life  supremely  blest. 

Smooth  flows  the  "life-blood"  in  our  veins, 

While  here  she  breathes  her  sweetest  strains. 

And  FANCY  hastes,  nor  stays  to  bind 
His  loose  hair,  floating  on  the  wind — 
And  from  his  eyes  a  heavenly  beam, 
Like  moonlight  on  a  rippling  stream. 
Darts  its  bright  rays  of  silver  light. 
In  sparkling  flashes  on  our  sight. 
As  in  the  path  he  lightly  trips, 
Mark  the  quick  moving  of  his  lips ; — 
List  to  the  wildness  of  his  numbers, 

Like  those  that  utterance  find 
When  a  poet  slumbers, 

And  fairy  visions,  cast  their  drapery  o'er  the  mind ! 
He  tells  you  now  of  that  bright  grove. 
In  which  at  morn  he  loves  to  rove — 
Or  hark ! — he  sings  the  airy  dream 
That  blest  him  slumbering  near  yon  stream ; 
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For  once  he  sought  all  day  to  find 
Fresh  flowers  around  his  brow  to  bind, 
And  when  the  dim  receding  light 
Had  almost  faded  from  the  sight, 
His  garlands  on  the  bank  he  laid. 
And  leaning  on  his  lyre,  he  staid 
To  mark  the  streamlet's  flow. 
And  gaze  upon  the  heaven  below — 
All  was  so  still,  that  slumber  stole 
Beneath  his  lids, — nor  did  he  wake, 
Till  the  next  dawn  began  to  break. 

See  bright-eyed  joy,  his  harp  too  bring, 
Wreathed  with  the  flowerets  of  sweet  spring. 
His  face  and  heavenly  brow  are  glowing. 
While  music  like  a  stream  is  flowing. 
And  as  he  strikes  the  "trembling  strings," 
BrigM  dew-drops  from  the  harp  he  flings ; 
We  breathe  the  fragrant,  rich  perfume. 
Shed  from  the  flowers  that  round  him  bloom ; 
Their  balmy  sweets,  with  music's  strains  unite 
To  charm  the  senses  into  warm  delicrht. 
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And  that  fair  nymph,  at  whose  clear  voice, 
The  shepherds  and  the  swains  rejoice — 
She  who  exerts  her  friendly  power, 
To  cheer  the  sufferer's  gloomy  hour, 
Whose  tones  are  heard  in  every  rill. 
That  rolls  in  music  down  the  hill. 
From  every  waving  grove  resound, 
And  echo  from  the  rocks  around. 
Is  CHEERFULNESS — a  smilc  divine. 
Lights  her  blue  eyes,  when  on  the  shrine 
She  leaves  her  lay,  and  with  the  band 
That  crowd  around,  joins  hand  in  hand, 
And  with  them  swells  the  chorus  sweet, 
Some  lovely  being  there  to  greet. 

The  altar  here  is  raised — decked  is  the  shrine, 
And,  list!    they  say  "0  Woman,  all  is  thine." 


ADDRESS    TO    THE    ALBUM. 

Fair  Volume  !    oft  thy  variegated  page, 

Shall  many  a  solitary  hour  engage, 

For  thee,  I'll  leave  the  circle  of  the  gay. 

Through  Poesy's  enchanting  wilds  to  stray — 

To  catch  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire, 

As  Genius  strikes  her  soul-impassioned  lyre ! 

I  hail  thee !  as  the  classic  shrine  of  taste — 
By  Science  honoured !    and  by  Beauty  graced ! 
For  thee,  the  Muses  wake  their  dulcet  powers, 
For  thee,  the  Graces  'twine  their  sweetest  flowers, 
And  o'er  thy  snowy  page,  pure  Friendship  breathes, 
And  dimpled  Love  his  rosy  chaplet  wreathes ! 

Here  Psyche  too  presents  her  Circean  bowl — 
And  Genius  revels  in  her  "  flow  of  soul !" 
Here  Patriot  Zeal  his  votive  offering  brmgs. 
And  new-fledged  Fancy  mounts  on  trembling  wings ; 
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While  Merit,  blushing  at  her  well-earned  fame, 
Obtains  a  title,  though  she  veils  her  name ! 
Reclining  Pity  here,  with  humid  eye, 
Embalms  thy  pages  with  her  tender  sigh ; 
While  smiling  Hope  with  all  the  glow  of  youth. 
Paints  ^'Fancy's  Sketches"  with  the  tints  of  truth! 
Here  Yirtue  too,  with  Heaven-directed  eye, 
Lures  the  bright  pageant  from  her  native  sky! 
And  while  her  seraph  hand  thy  page  inscribes, 
Susceptive  youth  each  sacred  truth  imbibes! 

Go !  lovely  volume — grace  fair  Beauty's  bowers ; 
Improve  her  heart — amuse  her  listless  hours, 
Guide  youthful  Fancy's  wild  eccentric  flight. 
Excursive  through  those  fields  of  trackless  light ! 
Where  bloom  such  flowers  as  deck  thy  glowing  page 
With  all  the  luxury  of  the  golden  age. 


BEAUTY A   VISIOIS'. 


The  sun  had  smiled  his  parting  beam, 

Fair  in  the  joying  west ; 
And  many  a  bright  and  golden  gleam 

Had  watched  him  to  his  rest. 
His  fire-robed  angels  hovered  round 

On  clouds  of  purple  ray, 
Wailing  with  harps  of  heavenly  sound 
The  requiem  of  the  day : — 

While  myriad  spirits  from  on  high, 
With  joyous  smile  and  raptured  eye, 
Were  listening  to  their  minstrelsy. 

Beneath  a  bower,  where  clustering  vine. 
And  fragrant  woodbine  wreaths  entwine, 
A  youth  sat  gazing  on  the  heaven. 
As  it  blazed  so  bright  in  its  robes  of  even- 
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And  his  soul  would  have  fled  to  a  scene  so  fair, 
And  made  for  ever  its  dwelling  there — 
Had  not  the  maiden  by  his  side, 
Such  bold  and  daring  flight  denied ; 

Had  not  his  heart  reflised  to  rove, 

Even  to  empyrean  courts  above, 

From  her,  the  lady  of  his  love. 
She,  like  the  younger  born  of  light, 
Shone  on  the  brow  of  coming  night — 
With  her  heaven-lit  eye. 
Gazing  on  high — 
As  the  star  of  evening  pure  and  bright. 

Oh !    sure  that  glad  and  glorious  even. 

By  Love's  divinity  was  given, 

A  jubilee  in  earth  and  heaven ! 
The  blazing  west  is  curtained  high 
With  many  a  crimsoned  canopy; 
The  rich  and  gorgeous  purple,  still 
Sits  brightly  o'er  each  western  hill; 
And  still  the  chant  to  Fancy's  ear, 
By  angels  hymned  swells  high  and  clear, 
Brightens  each  star,  each  planet's  eye 
More  sweetly  beams,  as  it  mounts  on  high, 
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Each  mountain-peak  is  tipped  with  light 
Like  broidered  gold  on  the  veil  of  night. 
The  stream  is  still,  the  breeze  is  dead, 
The  birds  have  sought  their  rock-built  bed ; 
All,  save  the  wakeful  nightingale, 
Who  chanting  sweet  through  grove  and  vale, 
Sings  to  the  night  her  plaintive  tale. 
And  all  to  hear,  and  all  to  see — 
Is  Beauty,  Peace,  and  Harmony! 

The  rapt  youth  turned  his  wondering  eye, 
To  view  the  pageant  of  the  sky. 
And  all  his  soul  was  ecstasy! 
Yet  though  on  rich  and  sparkling  throne — 
Spirits  of  light,  in  the  bright  sky  shone. 
Though  they  were  decked  in  the  sun's  own  hue, 
Too  dazzling  bright  for  mortal  view ; 
In  his  loved  one's  smile,  there  is  more  delight 
To  his  raptured  heart — to  his  raptured  sight. 
Than  all  the  glories  above  that  glow. 
And  all  the  strains  that  from  angels  flow, 
Can  light  in  a  mortal's  soul  below, 
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As  maid  and  youth,  that  glorious  even 
In  waking  dreams  of  Love  and  Heaven,, 
Their  joyous  fancy  feast ; 
Far  fly  the  last  bright  tints  of  day, 
Fades  all  the  glowing  west  away. 
And  dark-browed  night  her  mantle  gray 
Flings  o'er  the  star-decked  east. 
And  darkling  o'er  each  mountain's  brow, 
A  mist-wreathed  chaplet  crowns  them  now ; 
The  gloom  grows  dense  and  deep — 
While  circled  strong  by  slumberous  charm. 
And  lulled  by  evening's  breath  of  balm. 
And  'tranced  in  joy's  celestial  calm. 
The  youth  has  sunk  to  sleep* 

To  sleep !    and  are  those  thoughts  of  Heaven, 
But  for  one  brief-lived  moment  given? 
To  sleep — nor  more  to  soar  on  high — 
Nor  more  to  read  in  his  love's  bright  eye, 

Such  volumes  of  felicity? 
Those  visions  of  joy,  will  follow  him  there^ 
Glittering  in  hues  more  gay  and  fair^ 
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For  countless  spirits  are  fluttering  over, 
To  brighten  the  dream  of  the  youthful  lover ! 
And  while  buried  in  silent  sleep  he  lies, 
Thus  floats  the  Vision  before  his  eyes. — 

Like  crimson  portals,  hung  with  gold, 

The  western  clouds  on  high  unfold 

The  secret  bowers  of  upper  air, 

With  all  the  glories  burning  there, 

Flaming  chariots — thrones  of  light — 

Stars  as  solar  radiance  bright — 

Sylphs  on  light  and  viewless  wing. 

Through  the  gay  scene  hovering — 

And  myriad  forms  of  sun-bright  hue, 

Blest  the  slumbering  dreamer's  view ; 

Peace,  in  robe  of  emerald  green. 

Crowned  with  olive  wreath  is  seen; 

Love  and  Mercy,  hand  in  hand. 

Clad  in  starry  vestments  stand ; 

And  o'er  each  smooth  and  smiling  brow 

A  softening  radiance  sheds  its  glow. 
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While  thus  with  rapt  and  wondering  gaze, 
That  pictured  heaven  the  youth  surveys. 
Sweet  as  his  love  a  sudden  sound 
Of  echoing  music  swelled  around, 
And,  as  more  soft  the  cadence  floats, 
An  unseen  sylph  thus  joined  the  notes  :— 

''Stranger  youth!    who  fled  from  earthy 
Gazest  on  the  sports  of  heaven — 

Mortal !    blest  beyond  thy  birth. 

List !    this  strain  to  thee  is  given : — ■ 

List!    for  thee  our  harps  are  strung; 

For  thee  these  pealing  notes  are  sung! 

''  Stranger  youth !    thy  soul  is  bound 
In  the  charm  of  Beauty's  power — 

In  Beauty's  magic  thou  hast  found 
All  the  rapture  of  this  hour: 

Beauty  shining  bright  above, 

Beauty  in  thine  earthly  love ! 

"Fancy  reared  thee,  Fancy's  care 
Decked  thy  heart  with  feeling's  gem : 
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A  gem  more  bright,  a  gem  more  fair, 
Than  splendour's  richest  diadem  : — 

But  heed  thee,  heed  thee,  stranger  youth — • 

'Tis  dust  compared  with  heaven-born  Truth  I 

Brighter  than  that  glorious  sky. 
Curtained  gay  with  gold  and  blue, 

Is  thy  lady  love's  bright  eye. 
Ever  beaming  soft  and  true — 

But  there  is  a  beauty  far  more  high 

Than  summer  heaven,  or  lady's  eye ! 

And,  favoured  youth,  thou  now  shalt  see, 
If  that  such  view  thy  wish  shall  be, 
All  that  Beauty's  brilliancy!" 

She  ceased ;  and  the  clouds  that  so  thick  appear, 
In  a  moment's  space  grew  thin  and  clear  ; 
And  within  their  folds,  shining  sweetly  afar, 
Burst  on  his  sight,  a  dazzling  star. 
Which,  as  the  cloud  grew  more  pure  and  light 
Flashed  so  sharp,  and  blazed  so  bright, 
That  the  youth,  entranced  with  its  glory,  fell, 
As  if  by  the  power  of  magic  spell ; — 
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But  again  he  rose,  and  by  sylphids  gay, 
Led  on  his  bold,  and  daring  way 
Toward  that  star,  that  so  brightly  shone. 
All  thro'  the  heaven  he  journeyed  on ; 
And  still  as  he  nearer  and  nearer  came, 
It  glowed  with  a  milder  and  softer  flame — 
Till  as  he  reached  it,  its  rays  all  fade, 
And  nought  is  there  but  his  own  loved  maid. 

Burst  from  a  thousand  harps  around 

One  rapturous  note,  one  echoing  sound, 

And  the  seraph  sings,  as  their  loud  strains  rollj 

'Tis  there,  the  Beauty  of  the  soul ! 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  favoured  boy, 

Beauty  may  est  thou  long  enjoy; 

Mayest  thou  learn,  by  years  of  love. 

How  real  thy  dream,  in  the  clouds  above, 

How  kind  the  voice — how  true  the  tongue, 

That  in  thy  heavenly  vision  sung : — 

"  There  is  a  beauty  far  more  high 

Than  summer  heaven,  or  lady's  eye," 
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As  heaven,  above  the  earthly  pole — 
The  fadeless  beauty  of  the  soul ! 

The  dream  is  gone,  the  vision  breaks, 
And  rapt  in  joy  the  slumberer  wakes, 
And  sues  the  maiden  by  his  side, 
To  be  for  aye  his  own  loved  bride — 
Blushing,  she  sighs  a  sweet  consent, 
And  from  that  lonely  bower  they  went, 
And  blest  thro'  life  that  lovely  hour. 
And  the  dream  of  heaven  beneath  the  bower. 


PARTING. 


E  tu  chi  sa  se  mai 
Ti  sovverrai  di  me  ? 


Say,  when  afar  from  mine  thy  home  shall  be, 
Still  will  thy  soul  unchanging  turn  to  me? 
When  other  scenes  in  beauty  round  thee  lie, 
Will  these  be  present  to  thy  mental  eye? 
Thy  form,  thy  mind,  when  others  fondly  praise, 
Wilt  thou  forget  thy  poet's  humbler  lays? 
Ah  me !    what  is  there,  in  earth's  various  range. 
That  time  and  absence  may  not  sadly  change  ! 
And  can  the  heart,  that  still  demands  new  ties, 
New  thoughts,  for  all  its  thousand  sympathies — 
The  waxen  heart,  where  every  seal  may  set, 
In  turn,  its  stamp — remain  unaltered  yet, 
While  nature  changes  with  each  fleeting  day, 
And  seasons  dance  their  varying  course  away? 
Ah !  shouldst  thou  swerve  from  truth,  all  else  must  part. 
That  yet  can  feed  with  life  this  withered  heart! 
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Whate'er  its  doubts,  its  hopes,  its  fears,  may  be, 
'Twere,  even  in  madness,  faithful  still  to  thee ; 
And  shouldst  thou  snap  that  silver  chord  in  twain, 
The  golden  bowl  no  other  links  sustain; 
Crushed  in  the  dust,  its  fragments  then  must  sink, 
And  the  cold  earth  its  latest  life-drops  drink. 

Blame  not,  if  oft,  in  melancholy  mood, 
This  theme,  too  far,  sick  fancy  hath  pursued ; 
And  if  the  soul,  which  high  with  hope  should  beat. 
Turns  to  the  gloomy  grave's  unblest  retreat. 

Majestic  nature !    since  thy  course  began. 

Thy  features  wear  no  sympathy  for  man ; 

The  sun  smiles  loveliest  on  our  darkest  hours ; 

O'er  the  cold  grave  fresh  spring  the  sweetest  flowers. 

And  man  himself,  in  selfish  sorrows  bound, 

Heeds  not  the  melancholy  ruin  round. 

The  crowd's  vain  roar  still  fills  the  passing  breeze, 

That  bends  above  the  tomb  the  cypress-trees. 

One  only  heart,  still  true  in  joy  or  wo. 

Is  all  the  kindest  fates  can  e'er  bestow. 

If  frowning  heaven  that  heart  refuse  to  give, 

0  who  would  ask  the  ungracious  boon — to  live? 
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Then  better  'twere,  if  longer  doomed  to  prove 

The  listless  load  of  life,  unblest  with  love, 

To  seek  midst  ocean's  waste,  some  island  fair, — 

And  dwell,  the  anchorite  of  nature,  there; — 

Some  lonely  isle,  upon  whose  rocky  shore 

No  sound  save  curlew's  scream,  or  billow's  roar, 

Hath  echoed  ever;  in  whose  central  woods. 

With  the  quick  spirit  of  its  solitudes. 

In  converse  deep,  strange  sympathies  untried, 

The  soul  might  find,  which  this  vain  world  denied. 

But  I  will  trust  that  heart,  where  truth  alone, 
In  loveliest  guise,  sits  radiant  on  her  throne ; 
And  thus  believing,  fear  not  all  the  power 
Of  absence  drear,  or  time's  most  tedious  hour. 
If  e'er  I  sigh  to  win  the  wreaths  of  fame. 
And  write  on  memory's  scroll  a  deathless  name, 
'Tis  but  thy  loved,  approving  smile  to  meet. 
And  lay  the  budding  laurels  at  thy  feet. 
If  e'er  for  worldly  wealth  I  heave  a  sigh. 
And  glittering  visions  float  on  fancy's  eye, 
'Tis  but  with  rosy  wreaths  thy  path  to  spread. 
And  place  the  diadem  on  beauty's  head. 
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Queen  of  my  thoughts,  each  subject  to  thy  sway, 
Thy  ruling  presence  lives  but  to  obey; 
And  shouldst  thou  e'er  their  blest  allegiance  slight, 
The  mind  must  wander,  lost  in  endless  night. 

Farewell!   forget  me  not,  when  others  gaze 
Enamoured  on  thee,  with  the  looks  of  praise ; 
When  weary  leagues  before  my  view  are  cast. 
And  each  dull  hour  seems  heavier  than  the  last, 
Forget  me  not.     May  joy  thy  steps  attend, 
And  mayest  thou  find  in  every  form  a  friend ; 
With  care  unsullied  be  thy  every  thought ; 
And  in  thy  dreams  of  home,  forget  me  not ! 


SELECTIONS, 


SONG. 


BY   W.  C.  BRTANT. 


Dost  thou  idly  ask  to  hear 

At  what  gentle  seasons 
Nymphs  relent,  when  lovers  near,. 

Press  the  tenderest  reasons? 
Ah,  they  give  their  faith  too  oft 

To  the  careless  wooer; 
Maidens'  hearts  are  always  soft, 

Would  that  men's  were  truer! 

Woo  the  fair  one,  when  around 

Early  birds  are  singing; 

When,  o'er  all  the  fragrant  ground, 

Early  herbs  are  springing: 
E  2 
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When  the  brookside,  bank,  and  grovey 

All  with  blossoms  laden, 
Shine  with  beauty,  breathe  of  love, — 

Woo  the  timid  maiden. 

Woo  her,  when,  with  rosy  blush, 

Summer  eve  is  sinking; 
When,  on  rills  that  softly  gush, 

Stars  are  softly  winking; 
When,  through  boughs  that  knit  the  bower. 

Moonlight  gleams  are  stealing; 
Woo  her,  till  the  gentle  hour 

Wakes  a  gentler  feeling. 

Woo  her,  when  autumnal  dyes 

Tinge  the  woody  mountain; 
When  the  dropping  foliage  lies 

In  the  half-choked  fountain; 
Let  the  scene,  that  tells  how  fast 

Youth  is  passing  over. 
Warn  her,  ere  her  bloom  is  past, 

To  secure  her  lover. 
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Woo  her,  when  the  north  winds  call 

At  the  lattice  nightly ; 
When,  within  the  cheerful  hall, 

Blaze  the  fagots  brightly ; 
While  the  wintry  tempest  round 

Sweeps  the  landscape  hoary. 
Sweeter  in  her  ear  shall  sound 

Love's  delightful  story. 


TO   MY   MOTHER. 


BY    T.  MOORE. 


They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree, 

Which,  howsoe'er  the  sun  and  sky 
May  tempt  its  boughs  to  wander  free, 

And  shoot  and  blossom  wide  and  high; 
Far  better  loves  to  bend  its  arms 

Downward  again  to  that  dear  Earth, 
From  which  the  life  which  fills  and  warms 

Its  grateful  being  once  had  birth. 

And  thus,  tho'  wooed  by  flattering  friends, 
And  fed  with  fame,  if  fame  it  be ; 

This  heart  my  own  dear  Mother  bends. 
With  love's  true  instinct  back  to  thee! 
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SONG. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  FANNY." 

The  world  is  bright  before  thee, 

Its  summer  flowers  are  thine; 
Its  calm  blue  sky  is  o'er  thee, 

Thy  bosom.  Pleasure's  shrine ; 
And  thine  the  sunbeam  given 

To  Nature's  morning  hour, 
Pure,  warm,  as  when  from  heaven 

It  burst  on  Eden's  bower. 

There  is  a  song  of  sorrow. 

The  death-dirge  of  the  gay, 
That  tells  ere  dawn  of  morrow, 

These  charms  may.  melt  away, 
That  sun's  bright  beams  be  shaded, 

That  sky  be  blue  no  more, 
The  summer  flowers  be  faded, 

And  youth's  warm  promise  o'er. 
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Believe  it  not — though  lonely 

Thy  evening  home  may  be, 
Though  Beauty's  bark  can  only 

Float  on  a  summer  sea, 
Though  time  thy  bloom  is  stealing, 

There's  still  beyond  his  art. 
The  wild-flower  wreath  of  feeling. 

The  sunshine  of  the  heart. 


THE   FALLS    OF  NIAGARA, 

The  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my  brain, 

While  I  look  upward  to  thee.     It  would  seem 

As  if  God  poured  thee  from  his  hollow  hand ; 

Had  hung  his  bow  upon  thy  awful  front; 

Had  spoke  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seemed  to  him 

Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 

The  sound  of  many  waters  ;  and  had  bade 

The  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 

And  notch  his  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime ! 
0 !    what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
Tn  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar ! 
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And  yet,  bold  babbler!    what  art  thou  to  Hhn 
Who  drowned  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains'? — a  light  wave 
That  breaks  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  might. 


MARCH. 


BY   W.  C.  BRYANT. 


The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind  and  cloud  and  changing  skies, 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild,  stormy  month !    in  praise  of  thee ; 

Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak. 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou,  to  northern  lands  again. 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring. 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train. 
And  wearest  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 
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And,  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm, 
Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day, 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm, 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills. 

And  the  full  springs,  from  frost  set  free. 

That,  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills, 
Are  just  set  out  to  meet  the  sea. 

The  year's  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat ; 

But,  in  thy  sternest  frown,  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet. 

Thou  bringest  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies. 
And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers. 

When  the  wide  bloom,  on  earth  that  lies, 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 


WHEN    COLD    IN    THE    EARTH. 

BY    T.  MOORE. 

When  cold  in  the  earth   lies  the  friend   thou  hast 
loved, 

Be  his  faults  and  his  follies  forgot  by  thee  then ; 
Or,  if  from  their  slumber  the  veil  be  removed. 

Weep  o'er  them  in  silence  and  close  it  again. 
And,  oh !    if  'tis  pain  to  remember  how  far 

From  the  pathways  of  light  he  was  tempted   to 
roam. 
Be  it  bliss  to  remember  that  thou  wert  the  star 

That  arose  on  his  darkness,  and  guided  him  home. 

From  thee  and  thy  innocent  beauty,  first  came 
The   revealings,   that  taught   him   true   Love   to 
adore, —  ^ 

To  feel   the    bright  presence,    and   turn   him   with 
shame, 
From  the  idols  he  darkly  had  knelt  to  before. 
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0*er  the  waves  of  a  life  long  benighted  and  wild, 
Thou  earnest,  like  a  soft  golden  calm  o'er  the  sea ; 

And,  if  happiness  purely  and  glowingly  smiled 
On  his  evening  horizon,  the  light  was  from  thee. 


SHOULD  THOSE  FOND  HOPES. 


BY    T.  MOORE. 


Should  those  fond  hopes  e*er  forsake  thee, 

Which  now  so  sweetly  thy  heart  employ ; 
Should  the  cold  world  come  to  wake  thee 

From  all  thy  visions  of  youth  and  joy ; 
Should  the  gay  friends  for  whom  thou  wouldst  banish 

Him  who  once  thought  thy  young  heart  his  own, 
All,  like  spring  birds,  falsely  vanish, 

And  leave  thy  winter  unheeded  and  lone: 

Oh!    'tis  then  he  thou  hast  slighted 

Would  come  to  cheer  thee,  when  all  seemed  o'er ; 

Then  the  truant,  lost  and  blighted, 

Would  to  his  bosom  be  taken  once  more. 
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Like  that  dear  bird  we  both  can  remember, 
Who  left  us  while  summer  shone  around; 

But,  when  chilled  by  bleak  December, 

Upon  our  threshold  a  welcome  still  found. 


FROM    THE    "  SIEGE    OF    CORINTH. 

BY    LORD    BYRON. 

'Tis  midnight — on  the  mountain  brown, 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright! 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining; 
Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray! 


WRITTEN   IN  AN  ALBUM. 

BY   LORD  BYRON. 

As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone, 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-hy; 

Thus  when  thou  viewest  this  page  alone, 
May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read, 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year; 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead, 

And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 


FAREWELL. 


BY    LORD  BYRON. 


Farewell  !    if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  availed  on  high — 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
'Twere  vain  to  speak — to  weep — to  sigh— ^ 

Oh !    more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 

Are  in  that  word — Farewell !    Farewell ! 

These  lips  are  mute — these  eyes  are  dry — 
But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain, 

Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by — 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
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My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain 
Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel 

I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 
I  only  feel — Farewell !    Farewell ! 


AN    ADDRESS    TO   EVENING. 

When  eve  is  purpling  cliff  and  cave, 

Thoughts  of  the  heart,  how  soft  ye  flow  ! 

Not  softer  on  the  western  wave 
The  golden  lines  of  sunset  glow. 

Then,  all  by  chance  or  fate  removed, 
Like  spirits,  crowd  upon  the  eye  ; 

The  few  we  liked — the  one  we  loved — 
And  the  whole  heart  is  memory. 

And  life  is  like  this  fading  hour. 

Its  beauty  dying  as  we  gaze ; 
Yet  as  the  shadows  round  us  lower. 

Heaven  pours  above  the  brighter  blaze. 
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When  morning  sheds  its  gorgeous  dye 
Our  hope,  our  heart,  to  earth  is  given; 

But  dark  and  lonely  is  the  eye 

That  turns  not,  at  its  eve,  to  heaven. 


CONSUMPTION. 


BY    J.  G.  PERCIVAL. 


There  is  a  sweetness  in  woman's  decay, 

When  the  light  of  beauty  is  fading  away, 

When  the  bright  enchantment  of  youth  is  gone, 

And  the  tint  that  glowed,  and  the  eye  that  shone, 

And  darted  around  its  glance  of  power. 

And  the  lip  that  vied  with  the  sweetest  flower, 

That  ever  in  Paestum's  garden  blew, 

Or  ever  was  steeped  in  fragrant  dew. 

When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled, 

But  the  loveliness  lingering  round  the  dead. 

Oh!    there  is  a  sweetness  in  beauty's  close, 
Like  the  perfume  scenting  the  withered  rose; 
For  a  nameless  charm  around  her  plays. 
And  her  eyes  are  kindled  with  hallowed  rays, 
And  a  veil  of  spotless  purity 
Has  mantled  her  cheek  with  its  heavenly  dye, 
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Like  a  cloud  whereon  the  queen  of  night 
Has  poured  her  softest  tint  of  light ; 
And  there  is  a  blending  of  white  and  blue, 
Where  the  purple  blood  is  melting  through 
The  snow  of  her  pale  and  tender  cheek ; 
And  there  are  tones  that  sweetly  speak 
Of  a  spirit,  who  longs  for  a  purer  day, 
And  is  ready  to  wing  her  flight  away. 

In  the  flush  of  youth  and  the  spring  of  feeling, 
When  life,  like  a  sunny  stream,  is  stealing 
Its  silent  steps  through  a  flowery  path, 
And  all  the  endearments,  that  Pleasure  hath. 
Are  poured  from  her  full,  o'erflowing  horn, 
When  the  rose  of  enjoyment  conceals  no  thorn, 
In  her  lightness  of  heart,  to  the.  cheery  song. 
The  maiden  may  trip  in  the  dance  along. 
And  think  of  the  passing  moment,  that  lies, 
Like  a  fairy  dream,  in  her  dazzled  eyes, 
And  yield  to  the  present,  that  charms  around 
With  all  that  is  lovely  in  sight  and  sound. 
Where  a  thousand  pleasing  phantoms  flit, 
With  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  burst  of  wit, 
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.\jid  the  music  that  steals  to  the  bosom's  core, 

And  the  heart  in  its  fulness  flowing  o'er 

With  a  few  big  drops,  that  are  soon  repressed, 

For  short  is  the  stay  of  grief  in  her  breast ; 

In  this  enlivened  and  gladsome  hour 

The  spirit  may  burn  with  a  brighter  power ; 

But  dearer  the  calm  and  quiet  day. 

When  the  heaven-sick  soul  is  stealing  away. 

And  when  her  sun  is  low  declining. 

And  life  wears  out  with  no  repining. 

And  the  whisper  that  tells  of  early  death, 

Is  soft  as  the  west  wind's  balmy  breath. 

When  it  comes  at  the  hour  of  still  repose, 

To  sleep  in  the  breast  of  the  wooing  rose  ; 

And  the  lip,  that, swelled  with  a  living  glow, 

Is  pale  as  a  curl  of  new-fallen  snow ; 

And  her  cheek,  like  the  Parian  stone  is  fair, 

But  the  hectic  spot  that  flushes  there. 

When  the  tide  of  life,  from  its  secret  dwelling, 

In  a  sudden  gush  is  deeply  swelling, 

And  giving  a  tinge  to  her  icy  lips. 

Like  the  crimson  rose's  brightest  tips, 
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As  richly  red,  and  as  transient  too, 

As  the  clouds,  in  autumn's  sky  of  blue, 

That  seem  like  a  host  of  glory  met 

To  honour  the  sun  at  his  golden  set : 

Oh!    then,  when  the  spirit  is  taking  wing. 

How  fondly  her  thoughts  to  her  dear  one  cling, 

As  if  she  would  blend  her  soul  with  his. 

In  a  deep  and  long  imprinted  kiss ; 

So,  fondly  the  panting  camel  flies. 

Where  the  glassy  vapour  cheats  his  eyes, 

And  the  dove  from  the  falcon  seeks  her  nest, 

And  the  infant  shrinks  to  its  mother's  breast. 

And  though  her  dying  voice  be  mute, 

Or  faint  as  the  tones  of  an  unstrung  lute, 

And  though  the  glow  from  her  cheek  be  fled> 

And  her  pale  lips  cold  as  the  marble  dead. 

Her  eye  still  beams  unwonted  fires. 

With  a  woman's  love,  and  a  saint's  desires, 

And  her  last,  fond,  lingering  look  is  given 

To  the  love  she  leaves,  and  then  to  heaven, 

As  if  she  would  bear  that  love  away 

To  a  purer  world  and  a  brighter  day. 


AWAY — o'er   the    wave. 


FROM    "  FANNY.' 


Away — o'er  the  wave  to  the  home  we  are  seeking, 
Bark  of  my  hope,  ere  the  evening  be  gone ; 

There's  a  wild,  wild  note  in  the  curlew's  shrieking ; 
There's  a  whisper  of  death  in  the  wind's  low  moan. 

Though  blue  and  bright  are  the  heavens  above  me, 
And  the  stars  are  asleep  on  the  quiet  sea ; 

And  hearts  I  love,  and  hearts  that  love  me, 
Are  beating  beside  me  merrily. 

Yet — far  in  the  west,  where  the  day's  faded  roses. 
Touched  by  the  moonbeam,  are  withering  fast ; 

Where  the  half-seen  spirit  of  twilight  reposes. 
Hymning  the  dirge  of  the  hours  that  are  past. 
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There,  where  the  ocean-wave  sparkles  at  meeting 
(As  sunset  dreams  tell  us)  the  kiss  of  the  sky, 

On  his  dim,  dark  cloud  is  the  infant  storm  sitting. 
And  beneath  the  horizon  his  lightnings  are  nigh. 

Another  hour — and  the  death-word  is  given. 
Another  hour — and  his  lightnings  are  here  ; 

Speed !  speed  thee,  my  bark !  ere  the  breeze  of  even 
Is  lost  in  the  tempest,  our  home  will  be  near. 

Then    away  o'er   the  wave,  while    thy   pennant   is 
streaming 

In  the  shadowy  light,  like  a  shooting  star ; 
Be  swift  as  the  thought  of  the  wanderer,  dreaming, 

In  a  stranger  land,  of  his  fire-side  afar. 

And  while  memory  lingers  I'll  fondly  believe  thee 
A  being  with  life  and  its  best  feelings  warm ; 

And  freely  the  wild  song  of  gratitude  weave  thee, 
Blest  spirit !  that  bore  me  and  mine  from  the  storm. 


YOUNG  THOUGHTS  HAVE  MUSIC  IN  THEM, 


FROM    "  FANNY." 

Young  thoughts  have  music  in  them,  love 

And  happiness  their  theme ; 
And  music  wanders  in  the  wind 

That  lulls  a  morning  dream. 
And  there  are  angel  voices  heard 

In  childhood's  frolic  hours, 
When  life  is  but  an  April  day 

Of  sunshine  and  of  showers. 

There's  music  in  the  forest  leaves 

When  summer  w'inds  are  there, 
And  in  the  laugh  of  forest  girls, 

That  braid  their  sunny  hair. 
The  first  wild  bird  that  drinks  the  dew 

From  violets  of  the  spring, 
Has  music  in  his  song,  and  in 

The  fluttering  of  his  wing. 
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There's  music  in  the  dash  of  waves 

When  the  swift  bark  cleaves  their  foam-; 
There's  music  heard  upon  her  deck, 

The  mariner's  song  of  home, 
When  moon  and  star  beams  smiling  meet 

At  midnight  on  the  sea — 
And  there  is  music  once  a  week 

In  Scudder's  balcony. 

But  the  music  of  young  thoughts  too  soon 

Is  faint,  and  dies  away. 
And  from  our  morning  dreams  we  wake 

To  curse  the  coming  day. 
And  childhood's  frolic  hours  are  brief, 

And  oft  in  after  years 
Their  memory  comes  to  chill  the  heart. 

And  dim  the  eye  with  tears. 

To-day  the  forest  leaves  are  green. 

They'll  wither  on  the  morrow. 
And  the  maiden's  laugh  be  changed,  ere  long, 

To  the  widow's  wail  of  sorrow. 
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Come  with  the  winter  snows,  and  ask 

Where  are  the  forest  birds  ? 
The  answer  is  a  silent  one, 

More  eloquent  than  words. 

The  moonlight  music  of  the  waves 

In  storms  is  heard  no  more. 
When  the  living  lightning  mocks  the  wreck 

At  midnight  on  the  shore, 
And  the  mariner's  song  of  home  has  ceased, 

His  corse  is  on  the  sea — 
And  music  ceases,  when  it  rains, 

In  Scudder's  balcony. 


A    COMPARISON. 


BY    W.  COWPER. 


The  lapse  of  time,  and  rivers,  is  the  same — 

Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream — 

The  silent  pace  with  which  they  steal  away, 

No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  stay — 

Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 

And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  bpth  at  last. 

Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 

A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart : 

Streams  never  flow  in  vain — where  streams  abound, 

How  laughs  the  land,  with  various  plenty  crowned ! 

But  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 

Neglected  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind. 


TO   A   WATERFOAVL. 


BY    W.  C.  BRYANT. 


Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seekest  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 
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There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere ; 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end, 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer-home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend 

Soon  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He,  who  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guide,  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 
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LINES 


BY  J.  G.  PERCIVAL. 


There  are  moments  in  life  that  are  never  forgot, 

Which  brighten  and  brighten  as  time  steals  away, 
They  give  a  new  charm  to  the  happiest  lot. 

And  they  shine  on  the  gloom  of  the  loneliest  day ; 
Those  moments  are  hallowed  by  smiles  and  by  tears, 

The  first  look  of  love  and  the  last  parting  given ; 
As  the  sun  in  the  dawn  of  his  glorj"^  appears, 

And  the  cloud  weeps  and  glows  with  the   rain- 
bow in  heaven. 
There  are  hours,  there  are  minutes  which  memory 
brings. 

Like  blossoms  of  Eden  to  twine  round  the  heart ; 
And  as  time  rustles  on  by  the  might  of  his  wings, 

They  may  darken  awhile,  but  they  never  desert ! 
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Oh,  these  hallowed  remembrances  never  decay; 

But  they  come  on  the  soul  with  a  magical  thrill ; 
In  the  days  that  are  darkest  they  kindly  will  stay, 

And  the  heart  in  its  last  throb  will  beat  with 
them  still. 


BRIDAL    SERENADE. 

Wilt  thou  not  awaken,  Bride  of  May, 

While  flowers  are  fresh,  and  the  sweet  bells  chime  ? 

Listen  and  learn  from  my  roundelay, 

How  all  life's  pilot-boats  sailed  one  day, 

A  match  with  Time. 

Love  sat  on  a  Lotus  leaf  afloat, 

And  saw  old  Time  in  his  loaded  boat; 

Slowly  he  crossed  life's  narrow  tide. 

While  love  sat  clapping  his  wings  and  cried. 

Who  will  pass  Time  ? 

Patience  came  first,  but  soon  was  gone, 
With  helm  and  sail  to  help  Time  on; 
Care  and  Grief  could  not  lend  an  oar. 
And  Prudence  said  (while  he  staid  on  shore,) 

"  I  wait  for  Time !" 
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Hope  filled  with  flowers  her  cork-tree  bark, 
And  lighted  its  helm  with  a  glow-worm  spark; 
Then  Love,  when  he  saw  her  bark  fly  fast, 
Said,  "  lingering  Time  will  soon  be  past ! 

Hope  outspeeds  Time  !'* 

Wit  went  nearest  old  Time  to  pass, 
With  his  diamond  oar,  and  his  boat  of  glass, 
A  feathery  dart  from  his  store  he  drew, 
And  shouted  while  far  and  swift  it  flew, 

"  0,  Mirth  kills  Time." 

But  Time  sent  the  feathery  arrows  back, 
Hope's  boat  of  Amaranths  missed  its  track, 
Then  Love  bade  his  butterfly  pilots  move. 
And  laughing  said,  "  They  shall  see  how  Love 

Can  conquer  Time." 

His  gossamer  sails  he  spread  with  speed, 
But  Time  has  wings,  when  Time  has  need, 
Swiftly  he  crossed  life's  sparkling  tide. 
And  only  Memory  staid  to  chide 

Unpitying  Time. 
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Wake  and  listen  then,  Bride  of  May! 
Listen  and  heed  thy  minstrel's  rhyme, 
Still  for  thee  some  bright  hours  stay, 
For  it  was  a  hand  like  thine,  they  say, 

Gave  wings  to  Time. 
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HOPE. 


BY    T.  CAMPBELL. 


Unfading  hope !    when  life's  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul  and  dust  to  dust  return ! 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour ! 
Oh !  then  thy  kingdom  comes !  Immortal  power ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye ! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day. — ^" 
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GO,    LOVELY    ROSE. 


BY    WALLER. 


Go,  lovely  rose ! 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young. 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied ; 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 
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Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee, 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share, 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet,  and  fair. 

[Yet,  though  thou  fade, 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise ; 

And  teach  the  maid. 
That  goodness  Time's  rude  hand  defies, 
That  virtue  lives  when  beauty  dies.] 

[CT  The  last  Stanza  was  written  by  H.  K.  White. 


LINES 


BY    WASHINGTON    ALLSTON. 


Though  ages  long  have  past, 

Since  our  fathers  left  their  home, 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 

O'er  imtravelled  seas  to  roam, 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veins ; 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 

By  its  chains  ? 

While  the  language  free  and  bold 

Which  the  bard  of  Avon  sung, 
In  which  our  Milton  told, 

How  the  vault  of  Heaven  rung. 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  all  his  host 
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While  these  with  reverence  meet, 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet, 
And  from  rock  to  rock  repeat, 

Round  our  coast. 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts, 

That  mould  a  nation's  soul 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts, 
Between,  let  ocean  roll, 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  sun; 
Yet  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach 
More  audible  than  speech. 

We  are  one  ! 


FROM  Milton's  "  comus." 


Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment? 

Sure,  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 

To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 

Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 

At  every  fall,  smoothing  the  raven-down 

Of  darkness  till  it  smiled !    I  have  oft  heard 

My  mother  Circe  with  the  syrens  three, 

Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 

Culiing  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs. 

Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisoned  soul, 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium :    Scylla  wept. 

And  cJiid.    her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
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And  fell  Charybdis  murmured  soft  applause : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lulled  the  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robbed  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now. 


ON   A    GIRDLE. 


BY    WALLER. 


That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind : 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown, 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  heaven's  extremest  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer, 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move ! 

A  narrow  compass!    and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair; 
Give  me  but  what  this  riband  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 
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LINES 

BY   SIR   WALTER   RALEIGH. — 159S. 

Love  me  not  for  comely  grace, 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face  ; 
Not  for  any  outward  part, 
No,  nor  for  my  constant  heart ; 
For  these  may  fail,  or  turn  to  ill, 

And  they  we  love  shall  sever; 
Keep  therefore,  a  true  woman's  eye 

And  love  me  still. 
Yet  know  not  why. 

So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  still 

To  dote  upon  me  ever. 


FABLE,  RELATED  BY  A  BEAU. 

BY    SIR   JOHN    VANBRUGH. 1696. 

A  Band,  a  Bob-wig,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  Lady's  heart  together : 
The  Band,  in  a  most  learned  plea 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy. 
Told  her  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take  instead 

Of  blooming  youth. 

Old  solemn  truth. 
How  happy  she  would  be. 

The  Bob,  he  talked  of  management, 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry, 
And  truly,  he  must  be  so  free 
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To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux 
With  powdered  wig,  and  dancing  shoes. 
Were  good  for  nothing,  (rest  his  soul,) 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fooL 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth. 
And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 
Of  one  who  laboured  all  his  life 
To  make  a  mine  of   gold  his  own, 
And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done, 

Was  heaven — upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'ye  see 
The  Feather,  (as  it  might  be  me,) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen, 
With  such  an  air,  and  such  a  mien, 
Look  you,  old  gentleman, — in  short 
He  quickly  spoiled  the  statesman's  sport, 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather 
That  you  must  know  at  the  first  beck 
The  Lady  leapt  about  his  neck, 

And  off  they  went  together. 


A    BALLAD. 

When  should  lovers  breathe  their  vows? 

When  should  ladies  hear  them? 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  boughs, 

When  none  else  are  near  them; 
When  the  moon  shines  cold  and  pale, 

When  the  birds  are  sleeping, 
When  no  voice  is  on  the  gale. 

When  the  rose  is  weeping; 
When  the  stars  are  bright  on  high, 

Like  hope  in  young  Love's  dreaming. 
And  glancing  round,  the  light  clouds  fly. 

Like  soft  fears  to  shade  their  gleaming. 

The  fairest  smiles  are  those  that  live 

On  the  brow,  by  starlight  wreathing ; 

And  the  lips  their  richest  incense  give 

When  the  sigh  is  at  midnight  breathing. 
i2 
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Oh!    softest  is  the  cheek's  love-ray, 

When  seen  by  moonlight  hours ; 
Other  roses  seek  the  day, 

But  blushes  are  night  flowers. 
Oh !    when  the  moon  and  stars  are  bright, 

When  the  dew-drops  glisten, 
Then  their  vows  should  lovers  plight, 

Then  should  ladies  listen. 


OF    THE   MARRIAGE    OF    THE    DWARFS. 

BT    WALLER. 

Design  or  chance  make  others  wive, 

But  nature  did  this  match  contrive : 

Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled, 

As  she  denied  her  little  bed 

To  him,  for  whom  Heaven  seemed  to  frame 

And  measure  out  this  only  dame. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair. 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care ! 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy ; 
Secured  in  as  high  extreme. 
As  if  the  world  held  none  but  them. 

To  him  the  fairest  nymphs  do  show 
Like  moving  mountains  topped  with  snow; 
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And  every  man  a  Polypheme 

Does  to  his  Galatea  seem : 

None  may  presume  her  faith  to  prove ; 

He  proffers  death  who  proffers  love. 

Ah  Chloris!    that  kind  nature  thus 
From  all  the  world  had  severed  us ; 
Creating  for  ourselves  us  two, 
As  love  has  me  for  only  you. 


CHURCHYARD    POEM. 

"It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here 
three  tabernacles  ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
for  Elias."     Matthew  xvii.  4. 

Methinks  it  is  ffood  for  us  to  be  here, 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build :    but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear. 

But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom, 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition?    O  no! 
Affrighted  he  shrinketh  away, 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 

In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and  begirt  with  cold  clay. 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty "?    O  no !    She  forgets 

The  charms  which  she  wielded  before, 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm,  that  he  frets 

The  skin  that  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore, 
For  the  smoothness  it  held  and  thetint  which  it  bore. 
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Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  pride  1 
The  trappings  which  dizzen  the  proud? 

Alas !    they  are  all  laid  aside, 

And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allowed, 
But  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the 
shroud. 

To  Riches  ?    Alas !    'tis  in  vain. 
Who  hid,  in  their  turns  have  been  hid, 

The  treasures  are  squandered  again, 

And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid. 
But  the  tinsel  that  shone  on  the  dark  coffin  lid. 

To  the  pleasures  which  mirth  can  afford? 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer? 

Ah !    here  is  a  plentiful  board. 

But  the  guests  are  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  affection  and  love  ? 
Ah  no !    they  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  fled  with  the  spirits  above ; 

Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters,  are  laid  side  by  side. 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 
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Unto  Sorrow  i    the  dead  cannot  grieve, 
Not  a  sob  nor  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  compassion  itself  could  relieve ! 

Ah !  sweetly  they  slumber ;  nor  hope,  love,  nor  fear ; 
Peace,  peace  is  the  watchword,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death?    to  whom  monarchs  must  bow? 
Ah  no!    for  his  empire  is  known, 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow, 

Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  stone. 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  Tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise  ; 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  ensures  it  fulfilled, 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to 
the  skies. 


ON    A    VERY    YOUNG    LADY. 

See  how  the  buds  and  blossoms  shoot! 

How  sweet  will  be  the  summer  fruit ! 

Let  us  behold  the  infant  rose, 

How  fragrant  when  its  beauty  blows. 

The  morning  smiles  serenely  gay, 

How  bright  will  be  the  promised  day ! 

Contemplate  next  the  charming  maid 

In  early  innocence  arrayed. 

If  in'  the  morning  of  her  years 

A  lustre  so  intense  appears, 

When  time  shall  point  her  noontide  rays, 

When  her  meridian  charms  shall  blaze, 

None  but  the  eagle-eyed  must  gaze. 


ON    THE    BURIAL    OF    SIR  JOHN  MOORE, 

WHO     FELL    AT     THE     BATTLE     OF     CORUNNA,    IN    SPAIN,    180S. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot, 
O^er  the  grave  where  our  Hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light. 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast,     . 

Nor  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud,  we  bound  him ; 
But,  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  his  martial  cloali  around  him. 
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Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And,  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow, 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 
And  we,  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him ; 

But  little  he  recks,  if  they'll  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave,  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  told  the  hour  of  returning ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  random  gun. 
That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sad  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory  ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But,  we  left  him  alone,  with  his  glory. 


ON    ADVERSITY. 

r>Y    A    DETHRONED    SULTAN    OF    GEORGIA — FROM    THE    ARABIC. 

Why  should  I  mourn  that  fortune's  frown 
Dooms  me  life's  humble  path  to  tread, 

To  live  unheeded  and  unknown, 
To  sink  forgotten  to  the  dead. 

'Tis  not  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave, 
Who  purest  shine,  or  highest  rise ; 

The  feather  floats  upon  the  wave, 
The  pearl  in  ocean's  cavern  lies. 

Each  lesser  star  that  studs  the  sphere, 
Sparkles  with  undiminished  light; 

Dark  and  eclipsed  alone  appear, 

The  lord  of  day,  the  queen  of  night. 
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The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 

The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 
The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed. 


LINES 


WRITTEN    AT    ALNWICK    CASTLE,    THE    SEAT    OF    THE    DUKE    Of 
NORTHUMBERLAND,    OcT.    1822. 


Home  of  the  Percy's  high-born  race, 

Home  of  their  beautiful  and  brave, 
Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place, 

Their  cradle  and  their  grave  ! 
Still  sternly  o'er  the  Castle  gate 
Their  house's  Lion  stands  in  state, 

As  in  his  proud  departed  hours ; 
And  warriors  frown  in  stone  on  high, 
And  feudal  banners  "  flout  the  sky" 

Above  his  princely  towers. 

A  gentle  hill  its  side  inclines, 

Lovely  in  England's  fadeless  green, 
To  meet  the  quiet  stream  which  winds 

Through  this  romantic  scene. 

k2 
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As  silently  and  sweetly  still 

As  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hill, 

While  summer's  wind  blew  soft  and  low. 
Seated  by  gallant  Hotspur's  side, 
His  Katherine  was  a  happy  bride 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Gaze  on  the  Abbey's  ruined  pile — 

Does  not  the  succouring  ivy  keeping 
Her  watch  around  it  seem  to  smile, 

As  o'er  a  loved  one  sleeping? — 
One  solitary  turret  gray 

Still  tells  in  melancholy  glory, 
The  legend  of  the  Cheviot  day, 

The  Percy's  proudest  border  story. 
That  day  its  roof  was  triumph's  arch, 

Then  rang,  from  aisle  to  pictured  dome. 
The  light  step  of  the  soldier's  march, 

The  music  of  the  trump  and  drum, 
:\nd  babe  and  sire,  the  old,  the  young. 
And  the  Monk's  hymn  and  Minstrel's  song. 
And  Woman's  pure  kiss,  sweet  and  long, 

Welcomed  her  warrior  home. 
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Wild  roses  by  the  Abbey  towers, 

Are  gay  in  their  young  bud  and  bloom, 
They  were  born  of  a  race  of  funeral  flowers 
That  garlanded,  in  long-gone  hours, 

A  Templar's  knightly  tomb. 
He  died,  the  sword  in  his  mailed  hand. 
On  the  holiest  spot  of  the  Blessed  Land, 

Where  the  cross  was  damped  with  his  dying  breath, 
When  blood  ran  free  as  festal  wine, 
And  the  samted  air  of  Palestine 

Was  thick  with  the  darts  of  death. 

Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries, 

What  tales,  if  there  be  "  tongues  in  trees," 

Those  giant  oaks  could  tell, 
Of  beings  born  and  buried  here. 
Tales  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer, 
Tales  of  the  bridal  and  the  bier. 

The  welcome  and  farewell. 
Since,  on  their  boughs,  the  startled  bird, 
First,  in  her  twilight  slumbers,  heard 

The  Norman's  curfew  bell. 


THE    ROSE. 


BY    SIR   SAMUEL    GARTH. 


See,  Sylvia,  see  this  new  blown  rose. 

The  image  of"  thy  blush, 
Mark  how  it  smiles  upon  the  bush, 

And  triumphs  as  it  grows. 

"  Oh !    pluck  it  not,  we'll  come  anon,'' 
Thou  sayest,  alas !    'twill  then  be  gone. 

How  its  purple  beauty's  spread, 
Soon  it  will  droop  and  fall, 
And  soon  it  will  not  be  at  all; 

No  fine  things  draw  a  length  of  thread. 
Then  tell  me,  seems  it  not  to  say, 
Come  on,  and  crop  me  whilst  you  may? 


A   NEW    SIMILE    FOR    THE    LADIES. 

BY    DR.    SHERIDAN. 

I  OFTEN  tried  in  vain  to  find 

A  simile  for  womankind ; 

Thro'  every  beast  and  bird  I  went, 

I  ransacked  every  element ; 

And,  after  peeping  through  all  nature 

To  find  so  whimsical  a  creature, 

A  cloud  presented  to  my  view. 

And  straight  this  parallel  I  drew. 

Clouds  turn  with  every  wind  about, 
They  keep  us  in  suspense  and  doubt; 
Yet  oft  perverse,  like  womankind. 
Are  seen  to  scud  against  the  wind. 
And  are  not  women  just  the  same? 
For  who  can  tell  at  what  they  aim? 
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Clouds  keep  the  stoutest  mortals  under, 
When  bellowing  they  discharge  their  thunder ; 
So  when  the  alarum  bell  is  rung 
Of  Xanti's  everlasting  tongue, 
The  husband  dreads  its  loudness  more 
Than  lightning's  flash,  or  thunder's  roar. 
Clouds  weep,  as  they  do  without  pain; 
And  what  are  tears  but  women's  rain  1 . 
The  clouds  about  the  welkin  roam; 
And  ladies  never  stay  at  home. 

The  clouds  build  castles  in  the  air, 
A  thing  peculiar  to  the  fair; 
For  all  the  schemes  of  their  forecasting 
Are  not  more  solid,  nor  more  lasting. 
A  cloud  is  light,  by  turns,  and  dark  ; 
Such  is  a  lady  with  her  spark  : 
Now  with  a  sudden  pouting  gloom 
She  seems  to  darken  all  the  room; 
Again  she's  pleased,  his  fears  beguiled, 
And  all  is  clear  when  she  has  smiled. 
The  clouds  delight  in  gaudy  show, 
(For  they,  like  ladies,  have  their  bow;) 
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The  gravest  matron  will  confess 
That  she  herself  is  fond  of  dress. 

Observe  the  clouds,  in  pomp  arrayed, 
With  various  colours  are  displayed, 
The  pink,  the  rose,  the  violet's  dye, 
In  that  great  drawing-room — the  sky  ; 
How  do  these  differ  from  our  graces. 
In  garden  silks,  brocades,  and  laces? 
Are  they  not  such  another  sight. 
Which  met  upon  a  birthday  night? 
The  clouds  delight  to  change  their  fashion : 
(Dear  ladies,  be  not  in  a  passion !) 
Nor  let  this  whim  to  you  seem  strange, 
Who  every  hour  delight  in  change. 

In  them  and  you  alike  are  seen 

The  sullen  symptoms  of  the  spleen ; 

The  moment  that  your  vapours  rise, 

We  see  them  dropping  from  your  eyes. 

In  evening  fair  you  may  behold 

The  clouds  are  fringed  with  borrowed  gold ; 

And  this  is  many  a  lady's  case. 

Who  flaunts  about  in  borrowed  lace. 
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Grave  matrons  are  like  clouds  of  snow, 
Their  words  fall  thick,  and  soft,  and  slow 
While  brisk  coquettes,  like  rattling  hail, 
Our  ears  on  every  side  assail. 

Clouds,  when  they  intercept  our  sight, 

Deprive  us  of  celestial  light : 

So  when  my  Chloe  I  pursue, 

No  heaven  besides  I  have  in  view. 

Thus,  on  comparison,  you  see, 

In  every  instance  they  agree  ;  '^ 

So  like,  so  very  much  the  same. 

That  one  may  go  by  t'other's  name. 

Let  me  proclaim  it  then  aloud, 

That  every  woman  is  a  cloud. 


TO  APOLLO  MAKING  LOVE. 


BY    T.  TICKELL. 


"I  AM," — cried  Apollo,  when  Daphne  he  wooed, 
And,  panting  for  breath,  the  coy  virgin  pursued, 
When  his  wisdom,  in  manner  most  ample,  expressed 
The  long  list  of  the  graces  his  godship  possessed. 

"  I'm  the  god  of  sweet  song,  and  inspirer  of  lays ;" 
N(^r  for  lays  nor  sweet  song  the  fair  fugitive  stays : 
"  I'm  the  god  of  the  harp — stop,  my  fairest !" — in  vain, 
Nor  the  harp,  nor  the  harper,  could  fetch  her  again. 

"  Every  plant,  every  flower,  and  their  virtues  I  know ; 
God  of  light  I'm  above,  and  of  physic  below :" 
At  the  dreadfui  word  physic,  the  nymph  fled  more  fast. 
At  the  fatal  word  physic,  she  doubled  her  haste. 
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Thou  fond  god  of  wisdom !  then  alter  thy  phrase, 
Bid  her  view  thy  young  bloom,  and  thy  ravishing  rays ; 
Tell  her  less  of  thy  knowledge,  and  more  of  thy  charms, 
And,  my  life  for't,  the  damsel  will  fly  to  thy  arms. 


LINES    TO    A   YOUNG    LADY. 

BY    RICHARD  SATAGE. 

Polly!    from  me,  though  now  a  love-sick  youth, 
Nay,  though  a  poet,  hear  the  voice  of  truth. 
Polly !   you're  not  a  beauty,  yet  you're  pretty ; 
So  grave,  yet  gay ;  so  silly,  yet  so  witty ; 
A  heart  of  softness,  yet  a  tongue  of  satire ; 
You've  cruelty,  yet  even  with  that  good  nature : 
Now  you  are  free,  and  now  reserved  awhile ; 
Now  a  forced  frown  betrays  a  willing  smile. 
Reproached  for  absence,  yet  your  sight  denied  ; 
My  tongue  you  silence,  yet  my  silence  chide. 

How  would  you  praise  me,  should  your  sex  defame, 
Yet,  should  they  praise,  grow  jealous  and  exclaim. 
If  I  despair,  with  some  kind  look  you  bless ; 
But  if  I  hope,  at  once  all  hope  suppress. 
You  scorn,  yet  should  my  passion   change  or  fail ; 
Too  late  you'd  whimper  out  a  softer  tale. 
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You  love,  yet  from  your  lover's  vrish  retire ; 
Doubt,  yet  discern;  deny,  and  yet  desire. 
Such,  Polly !  are  your  sex — part  truth,  part  fiction, 
Some  thought,  much  whim,  and  all  a  contradiction ! 


THE    lady's    looking-glass. 


BY    PRIOR. 


Celia,  and  I,  the  other  day- 
Walked  o'er  the  sandhills  to  the  sea; 
The  setting  sun  adorned  the  coast, 
His  beams  entire,  his  fierceness  lost ; 
And  on  the  surface  of  the  deep 
The  winds  lay,  only  not  asleep ; 
The  nymph  did,  like  the  scene,  appear 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair. 
Soft  fell  her  words  as  flew  the  air. 
With  secret  joy  I  heard  her  say. 
That  she  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay. 

But,  oh  the  change  !    the  winds  grow  high, 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky ; 
l2 
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The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 
And  big  waves  lash  the  frightened  shores. 
Struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sight. 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  her  flight, 
And,  trembling,  vows  she'll  ne'er  again 
Approach  the  shore  or  view  the  main. 

Once  more,  at  least,  look  back,  said  I. 
Thyself  in  that  large  glass  descry ; 
When  thou  art  in  good  humour  drest, 
When  gentle  reason  rules  thy  breast. 
The  sun,  upon  the  calmest  sea, 
Appears  not  half  so  bright  as  thee : 
'Tis  then  that  with  delight  I  rove 
Upon  the  boundless  depth  of  love  j 
I  bless  my  chain,  I  hand  my  oar, 
Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore. 

But  when  vain  doubt  and  groundless  fear 
Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear. 
When  the  big  lip,  and  wat'ry  eye. 
Tell  me  the  rising  storm  is  nigh, 
'Tis  then  thou  art  yon  angry  main, 
Deformed  by  winds,  and  dashed  by  rain ; 
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And  the  poor  sailor,  that  must  try 
Its  fury,  labours  less  than  I. 

Shipwrecked,  in  vain  to  land  I  make, 
While  Love  and  Fate  still  drive  me  back ; 
Forced  to  dote  on  thee  thy  own  way, 
I  chide  thee  first,  and  then  obey. 
Wretched,  when  from  thee,  vexed,  when  nigh, 
I  with  thee,  or  without  thee  die. 


PHILLIS'S    AGE. 


BY    PRIOR. 


How  old  may  Phillis  be,  you  ask, 

Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages? 

To  answer  is  no  easy  task, 
For  she  has  really  two  ages. 

Stiff  in  brocade,  and  pinched  in  stays, 
Her  patches,  paint,  and  jewels  on, 

All  day  let  envy  view  her  face. 
And  Phillis  is  but  twenty-one ! 

Paint,  patches,  jewels,  laid  aside, 

At  night,  astronomers  agree, 
The  evening  has  the  day  belied, 

And  Phillis  is  some  forty-three! 


TRUE  BEAUTY  AND  WORTH. 

BT    AKENSIDE. 

The  shape  alone  let  others  prize — > 

The  features  of  the  fair ; 
I  look  for  spirit  in  her  eyes, 

And  meaning  in  her  air. 

A  damask  cheek,  and  ivory  arm, 
Shall  ne'er  my  wishes  win ; 

Give  me  an  animated  form, 
That  speaks  a  mind  within. 

A  face  where  awful  honour  shines. 
Where  sense  and  sweetness  move. 

And  angel  innocence  refines 
The  tenderness  of  love. 
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These  are  the  soul  of  beauty's  frame, 

Without  whose  vital  aid 
Unfinished  all  her  features  seem, 

And  all  her  roses  dead. 

But  ah !  when  both  their  charms  unite, 
How  perfect  is  the  view ! 

With  every  image  of  delight — 
With  graces  ever  new ! 

With  power  to  charm  the  deepest  wo, 
The  wildest  rage  control; 

Diffusing  mildness  o'er  the  brow. 
And  rapture  thro'  the  soul! 


THE    SKYLARK. 


BY    SHENSTONE. 


Go,  tuneful  bird !    that  gladdest  the  skies, 
To  Daphne's  window  speed  thy  way. 

And  there  on  quivering  pinions  rise, 
And  there  thy  real  art  display. 

And  if  she  deign  thy  notes  to  hear. 
And  if  she  praise  thy  matin  song, 

Tell  her  the  sounds  that  sooth  her  ear 
To  Damon's  native  plains  belong. 

Tell  her,  in  livelier  plumes  array'd. 

The  bird  from  Indian  groves  may  shine ; 

But  ask  the  lovely  partial  maid. 

What  are  his  notes  compared  to  thine  1 
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Then  bid  her  treat  yon  witless  beau, 
And  all  his  flaunting  race,  with  scorn; 

And  lend  an  ear  to  Damon's  wo. 

Who  sings  her  praise,  and  sings  forlorn. 


THE    ROSE    BUD. 


BT    WILLIAM    BROOME,   LL.  D. 


Queen  of  fragrance,  lovely  Rose  ! 
The  beauties  of  thy  leaves  disclose  ; 
The  winter's  past,  the  tempests  fly, 
Soft  gales  breathe  gently  through  the  sky ; 
The  lark  sweet  warbling  on  the  wing, 
Salutes  the  gay  return  of  Spring ; 
The  silver  dews,  the  vernal  showers, 
Call  forth  the  gloomy  waste  of  flowers : 
The  joyous  fields,  the  shady  woods. 
Are  clothed  with  green  or  swell  with  buds 
Then  haste,  thy  beauties  to  disclose, 
Queen  of  fragrance,  lovely  rose ! 

Thou  beauteous  flower !    a  welcome  guest, 
Shalt  flourish  on  thy  fair  one's  breast, — 
Shalt  grace  her  hand,  or  deck  her  hair. 
The  flower  most  sweet,  the  nymph  most  fair 
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Breathe  soft,  ye  winds!  be  calm,  ye  skies! 

Arise,  ye  flowery  race !  arise, 

And  haste  thy  beauties  to  disclose, 
Queen  of  fragrance,  lovely  rose ! 

But  thou,  fair  Nymph!  thyself  survey, 

In  this  sweet  offspring  of  a  day. 

That  miracle  of  face  must  fail ! 

Thy  charms  are  sweet,  but  charms  are  frail ; 

Swift  as  the  short-lived  flower  they  fly; 

At  morn  they  bloom,  at  evening  die. 

Though  sickness  yet  a  while  forbears, 

Yet  time  destroys  what  sickness  spares. — 

Now  Helen  lives  alone  in  fame. 

And  Cleopatra's  but  a  name. 

Time  must  indent  that  heavenly  brow. 

And  thou  must  be  what  they  are  now. 
This  moral  t&  the  feir  disclose, — 
Queen  of  fragrance,  lovely  rose  ! 


LINES 

BY    DERMODY,    THE    IRISH    GEXIUS. 

As  I  talked  of  the  griefs  of  the  days  that  were  past. 

Of  afflictions  and  sorrows  severe, 
How  the  May-morn  of  life  was  with  clouds  overcast, 
How  the  blossoms  of  Hope  were  all  nipt  by  the  blast, 

And  Beauty  sat  listening  to  hear  ! 

Of  trials,  and  dangers,  and  many  a  wrong, 

And  of  ills  that  beset  me  so  near. 
Of  treachery's  snare,  of  ingratitude's  tongue, 
I  told,  and  'twas  pleasant  the  tale  to  prolong, 

For  Beauty  repaid  with  a  tear ! 

Oh !  soft  form  of  Beauty,  that  gladdens  the  soul, 

Is  aught  as  thy  sympathy  dear? 
When  thy  bright  beaming  eyes  with  benignity  roll. 
When  heaves  thy  full  bosom  at  pity's  control, 

And  thy  roses  are  washed  with  a  tear ! 
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Yes,  Beauty — ^thy  tear  which  from  sympathy  flows, 

To  manhood  shall  ever  be  dear, 
'Tis  the  balm  of  all  ills,  'tis  the  cure  of  all  woes, 
And  the  heart-rankling  wounds  of  remembrance  shall 
close, 

Which  Beauty  has  washed  with  a  tear ! 


THE    MOURNER. 

BY    MISS    ROSCOE,    OF    LIVERPOOL. 

She  flung  her  white  arm  round  him — Thou  art  all 

That  this  poor  heart  can  cling  to ;  yet  I  feel 

That  I  am  rich  in  blessings  :  and  the  tear 

Of  this  most  bitter  moment  still  is  mingled 

With  a  strange  joy.     Reposing  on  thy  heart, 

I  hear  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweeping  by, 

As  a  babe  lists  to  music — wondering. 

But  not  affrighted.     In  the  darkest  hour 

Thy  smile  is  brightest :  and  when  I  am  wretched, 

Then  am  I  most  beloved.     In  hours  like  this 

The  soul's  resources  rise,  and  all  its  strength 

Bounds  into  being.     I  would  rather  live 

With  all  my  faculties  thus  wakened  roimd  me, 

Of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  sympathies, 
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A  few  short  moments,  even  with  every  feeling 

Smarting  from  fate's  deep  lash — than  a  long  age, 

However  calm  and  free  from  turbulence, 

Bereft  of  these  most  high  capacities. 

Not  vainly  have  I  nursed  them  ;  for  there  is 

An  impulse  even  in  suffering ;  and  so  pure 

Rise  the  eternal  hopes,  called  by  the  anguish 

Of  a  world  wearied  spirit ;  with  such  light 

They  rush  before  me  like  a  sunny  ray, 

Piercing  the  dark  shades  of  my  clouded  thoughts, 

That  for  such  high  and  holy  consolations, 

I  welcome  misery  ;  and  I  know  thy  heart 

Hath  the    same  blessed    anchor.     In  heaven-ward 

hopes. 
We  drank  the  cup  of  youthful  happiness  ; 
ilnd  now,  when  sorrow  shades  our  early  promise, 
In  heaven-ward  trust,  we  comfort  one  another. 


EXTRACT    FROM    *'CHILDE    HAROLD." 


BY    LORD    BTRON. 


There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush !   hark  !   a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 
knell! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  1 — No  ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 
!No  sleep  till  morn  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark !  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
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And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm  !  arm  !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar  ! 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness  ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could 
rise] 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war  : 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar  ; 
And  near  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — -"  The  foe !    they 
come  !  they  come  !" 


THUNDER    STORM    IN    THE    ALPS. 

BY    LORD   BYRON. 

The  sky  is  changed !  and  such  a  change !  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !  Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!  Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
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How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  1 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  be- 
tween 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene. 
That  they  can  meet  no   more,    though    broken- 
hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls,    which   thus    each    other 

thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  foot  of  the  fond  rage 
Which   blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de- 
parted : — 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to  wage. 


0DE    TO    A    YOUNG    LADY, 

SOMEWHAT  TOO  SOLICITOUS  ABOUT  HER  MANNER  OF  EXPRESSION. 
BY   SHENSTONE. 

Survey,  my  fair!   that  lucid  stream 
Adown  the  smiling  valley  stray ; 

Would  Art  attempt,  or  Fancy  dream. 
To  regulate  its  winding  way? 

So  pleased  I  view  thy  shining  hair 
In  loose  dishevelled  ringlets  flow ; 

Not  all  thy  art,  not  all  thy  care. 
Can  there  one  single  grace  bestow. 

Survey  again  that  verdant  hill. 

With  native  plants  enamelled  o'er; 

Say,  can  the  painter's  utmost  skill 

Instruct  one  flower  to  please  us  more'? 
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In  vain  it  were,  with  artful  dye, 

To  change  the  bloom  thy  cheeks  disclose; 

And  oh !  may  Laura,  ere  she  try, 

With  fresh  vermillion  paint  the  rose. 

Hark  how  the  woodlark's    uneful  throat 
Can  every  studied  grace  excel ; 

Let  art  constrain  the  rambling  note, 
And  will  she,  Laura,  please  so  well  1 

Oh !    ever  keep  thy  native  ease. 
By  no  pedantic  law  confined ; 

For  Laura's  voice  is  formed  to  please. 
So  Laura's  words  be  not  unkind. 


THE    ROSE    BUD. 


BY    SHENSTONE. 


"  See,  Daphne  !    see,"  (Horelio  cried,) 
''  And  learn  the  sad  effects  of  pride  ; 
Yon  sheltered  Rose,  how  safe  concealed, 
How  quickly  blasted  when  revealed  ! 

The  sun  with  warm  attractive  rays 
Tempts  it  to  wanton  in  the  blaze ; 
A  gale  succeeds  from  Eastern  skies. 
And  all  its  blushing  radiance  dies. 

So  you,  my  fair,  of  charms  divine. 
Will  quit  the  plains,  too  fond  to  shine 
Where  fame's  transporting  rays  allure. 
Though  here  more  happy,  more  secure. 
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The  breath  of  some  neglected  maid 
Shall  make  you  sigh  you  left  the  shade 
A  breath  to  beauty's  bloom  unkind, 
As  to  the  rose  an  Eastern  wind." 


THE    EVENING    HOUR. 


This  is  the  hour  when  memory  wakes 
Visions  of  joys  that  could  not  last ; 

This  is  the  hour  when  fancy  takes 
A  survey  of  the  past ! 

She  brings  before  the  passive  mind 
The  hallowed  scenes  of  earlier  years ; 

And  friends  who  long  have  been  consigned 
To  silence  and  to  tears ! 

The  few  we  liked, — the  one  we  loved, 
A  sacred  band  come  stealing  on ; 

And  many  a  form  far  hence  removed, 
And  many  a  pleasure  gone! 
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Friendships  that  now  in  death  are  hushed 
And  young  affections'  broken  chain, 

And  hopes  that  fate  too  quickly  crushed 
In  memory  bloom  again ! 

Few  watch  the  fading  gleams  of  day, 
But  muse  on  hopes  as  quickly  flown  ; 

Tint  after  tint  they  died  away, 
Till  all  at  last  were  gone! 

This  is  the  hour  when  fancy  wreaths 

Her  spells  round  joys  that  could  not  last 

This  is  the  hour  when  memory  breathes 
A  sigh  to  pleasures  past! 


I 


THE    HOUR    OF    DEATH. 

BT  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind^s  breath, 

And  stars  to  set ; — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own — oh,  Death. 

Day  is  for  mortal  care, 
Eve,  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth  ; 

Night,  for  the    dreams    of   sleep, — the   voice   of 
prayer, — 
But  all  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour. 
Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 

Then  comes  a  day  for  griePs  overwhelming  power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears ; — but  ail  are  thine  !. 
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Youth,  and  the  opening  rose, 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay  ; 

And  smile  at  thee  :  but  thou  art  none  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripened  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set ; — ^but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own — oh,  Death ! 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane, 
When  summer  birds  from  far,  shall  cross  the  sea  ; 

When  Autumn's  hue  shall  touch  the  golden  grain, 
JBut  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  ? 

Is  it  when  spring's  first  gale, 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  ? 

Is  it  when  roses  in  our  path  grow  pale  ? 
They  have  one  season — all  are  ours  to  die  ? 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam, 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air  ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home. 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth, — and  thou  art  there  ! 
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Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest ; 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies ; — and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest! 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set ;  but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own ; — oh,  Death  ! 


love's  climax. 


Inspired  by  Beauty  only,  Love  may  seek 
To  hold  the  heart  in  feeble  chains,  a  week, 
Good-Nature  weaves  the  mystic  love-knot  stronger, 
And  holds  the  heart  in  willing  bondage  longer. 
Discreet  Good-Sense  a  higher  power  can  prove, 
And  fix  a  cool,  respectful,  lasting  love  : 
But  constant,  mild  Affection  binds  the  chain, 
Soft  as  heaven's  mercy,  lasting  as  its  reign. 


PASTORAL  STANZAS. 


BY    W.    ROSCOE,    ESQ. 


The  other  morn  I  took  my  round 

Amidst  my  garden's  sweet  retreat, 
What  time  the  sunbeam  touched  the  ground, 

With  its  soft  reviving  heat  : 
There  on  my  favourite  flowery  bed 

I  cast  my  scarcely  wakened  eye. 
Where  mingling  roses,  white  and  red. 

All  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  vie. 

Some  leaf  by  leaf  their  filmy  fold 

I  saw  expanding  to  the  sun ; 
First  close  compressed,  then  half  unrolled, 

Till  all  the  tender  task  was  done. 
Some  younger  still,  could  scarcely  burst 

Their  cruder  buds ;    and  some  there  were 
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That  veiled  their  softer  charms,  nor  durst 
Intrust  them  to  the  early  air. 

And  some  had  drunk  the  morning  sky, 

And  fell  to  earth  a  vernal  shower  ; 
And  thus  I  saw  them  rise  and  die 

In  the  brief  limits  of  an  hour. 
And  when,  their  faded  glory  past, 

All  strewn  abroad  they  met  my  eyes, 
A  tender  thought  my  mind  o'ercast. 

How  youth  departs,  and  beauty  flies. 


TO    THE    HERB    ROSEMARY. 

BT    H.    EIRKE    WHITE. 

Sweet  scented  flower !  who  art  wont  to  bloom 
On  January's  front  severe, 
And  o'er  the  wintery  desert  drear 

To  waft  thy  sweet  perfume  ! 
Come,  thou  shalt  form  my  nosegay  now, 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow ; 

And  as  I  twine  the  mournful  wreath, 
I'll  weave  a  melancholy  song, 
And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be  and  long. 

The  melody  of  death. 

Come,  funeral  flower !  who  lovest  to  dwell 
With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb, 
And  throw  across  the  desert  gloom 

A  sweet  decaying  smell. 
Come,  press  my  lips,  and  lie  with  me, 
Beneath  the  lovely  Alder-tree, 
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And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  sleepy 
And  not  a  care  shall  dare  intrude, 
To  break  the  marble  solitude, 

So  peaceful  and  so  deep. 

And  hark!    the  wind-god  as  he  flies, 
Moans  hollow  in  the  forest-trees. 
And  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeze, 

Mysterious  music  dies. 
Sweet  flower !   that  requiem  wild  is  mine. 
It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine. 

The  cold  turf  altar  of  the  dead  ; 
My  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot, 
Where  as  I  lie  by  all  forgot, 

A  dying  fragrance  thou  wilt  o'er  my  ashes  shed. 


THE    END. 


J.  AND  J.  HARPER,  PRINTERS. 
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